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For the Literary Messenger. I was waited upon by all, and was, although 
WHAT IS MAN? upon asmaller scale, as great a despot as impe- 
rial Rome e’er knew. My word was as a com- 
Sx MISS MARGARET G te mand; my slightest wish was obeyed. From 








What is man? 
Avoice on the breeze, that is soon borne away; 
A glittering dew-drop which sinks to decay; 
A bright ray that sparkles, and dazzles the sight; 
But sinks to the deep, gloomy shadows of night. 


What is man? 
A mist on the mountain; a cloud in the air, 
That’s borne on by passion, and sinks in despair; 
A bubble which breaks with the blast ofa breath, 
And is borne down the stream to the ocean of | 
death. 


What is man? 
A ship on the ocean, by fierce tempests driven; 
An oak in the forest, by the lightning’s flash | 
riven; 
A worm of the dust; yea, a wrath-blighted clod, 
Whose sins justly merit the vengeance of God. 


What is man? 
A drama, that’s fill’d up with sorrow and wo; 
For weeping they come, and weeping they go; 
Their life’s but a moment; when measured, a 
span; 
A scene thiat is finished where first it began. 


What is man? 
A tale that is told, and as quickly forgot; 
Like trees, where they fall, there they perish 
and rot; 
Like grass that is mown, some are green, and 
some grey; 
But all are alike when they’re laid in the clay. 








For the Literary Messenger. 


THE FELON. 





BY NOCASBU. 





“Ici est enfermee l’ame du ” 





sriginal a pu faire une siridicule* * *” 
Git Bias. 





I am a monomaniac; I know it. I was a 
felon, and nought but executive mercy prevented 
me from sharing a felon’s grave. My story is 
asad one; it may not prove uninstructive, Dur- 
ing the few sane moments of my wretched exis- 
tence I have committed to paper, in my own 
disjointed style, a few of the most remarkable 


manner of iny writing—know that it is, alas! 
too true. 
I was an only son, and, as all such are, was 





treated witii too much fondness by my parents. 
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my father’s death, which happened in my ninth 
year, I was entirely tiny own master; and altho’ 
I am a madman now, yea, even then, I knew 
it, and hugged the secret to my breast. When 
mortal eye rested upon me, I quailed beneath it, 
but it was not fear of man—no, it was the dread 
of losing my seerct. I knew how it would be 
if I was discovered; I would be confined in a 
private hospital, and I feared that worse than 
death. Yes, I remember well, when goaded on 
by that fear of discovery which was the torment 
of iny younger years, I prepared a pistol for a 
horrid purpose - my own destruction (would to 
Heaven I had accomplished it!) and when hesi- 
tating, between the apprehensicn of my secret 
being discovered if I lived, and the certainty of 
my death revealing it, my mother, (now in the 
land of spirils,) struck the weapon from my 
slender grasp, and doomed me_ by that one act 


| of hers, to an cternity of misery. And I de- 


ceived her. J, a maniac—I, who am bereft of 
reason, deceived her! It was all in jest, I told 
her so, and she (who, amid all her fond failings, 
had taught my youthful tongue never to lie) 
believed it! ‘Talk of the cunning of your war- 
riors and your statesmen, ye who have reason, 
and pride yourselves on its possession, but speak 
not tome. My entire existence has been one 
of duplicity, of cunning, and of falsehood; and I 
have, in my time, baffled your reasonable men; 
yes, 1,a madman! But to my story. 


I was of respectable parentage; my family 
was of that juste milieu of society which asso- 
ciates with all below, and a few above its own 
siation. My father had been a Physician, and 
had gathered together sufficient of this world’s 
goods to leave his widow and son a tolerable 
support during my years of study. I was sent 
from my native village to College; I was happy 
there. I applied myself to learning to cool my 
fevered brain; but what wus there in the amor- 
ous verse of an Ovid, or the warlike actions of 
a Casar, tocalm and soothe the troubled mind? 
Virgil’s pastorals succeeded as poorly, and I 
gave up the pursuit in despair. My College 
days were spent in idleness; and when the sixth 
day came around—that weekly saturnalia of 
the school-boy—I would shoulder a fishing rod, 
and follow in the track of the revered Izaak 
Walton. Many were the days spent in this 
happy manner, on the hanks of the beautiful 
creek which meandered through the “flats” of 
a still more beautiful village, within a short dis- 
tance of the College edifice. I was happy yet. 
Bat dreary winter came, and all my pleasant 
days were at an end; Izaak—my old friend 
Izaak—was no longer an available companion, 
and I was again the gloomy mortal I had been. 


Then it was my malady grew; I loved to wan- ; 


der in the wild waste of snow that covered our 
pine-tipt hills, and the “nine o’clock bell” that 
found the student on his couch, was the signal 
for the departure of the madman on his mid- 
night ramble. Away | would wander, miles on 
miles, and perhaps stop to rest on the highest 
tomb-stone in some country church-yard, and 
would think how much better was my condition 
than that of some of the inmates of those silent 








enough for that—and not till grey morning 
would appear, would I find my home; then, the 
unlatched casement would open, and the maniac 
seek repose. It was then I meditated suicide; 
what had I tolive for?’ Noone but my mother. 


I left College: I had no peace there. I hoped 
diversion would cure me. I visited Operas, 
Theatres, Lectures, innumerable. From the 
solemn lecture of the Divine on mind and its 
uses, down to the innocent nonsense of the 
dancing dogs, or the learned pig. It was all 
uscless. I was contending in vain against my 
fearful destiny. One, and one only interested 
me; it. was the disciple of Gall and Spurzheim; 
I listened to him with delight. I purchased 
books on the subject, I read, and 1 believed. 
And it also told me with fearful certafty I was 
a madman! What more did 1 need? Ambi- 
tion was crushed; I knew my fate; it was the 
slow torture of a Bedlam, or the quick death of 
the felon. I was naturally weak, but when en- 
raged, my madness gave me a strength which 
surprised even myself, (who knew the cause of 
it) no less than those who suspected not the 
madman who associated with them. 


My mother died, and I wept; but in my clos- 
et I rejoiced; 1 knew she had left me here and 
knew not ny fate. She knew not that her son— 
her only son—was a madman; he alone, of all 
the Universe, knew his curse. I now mixed in 
all the company I could. I strove to forget my 
own identity. I endeavored to shake off the 
putrid corpse of insanity; it was in vain. I 
drank, I sung, I gambled; but in all these scenes 
of vice and dissipation, Iwas the same— 
Cuarues Putnam, the maniac! 


I became acquainted with a beautiful girl; 
why, Heaven only knows; but she was truly 
beautiful. Description fails me; this is enough. 
She was ignorant of the true character of the 
person to whom she so often spoke; and she had 
intellect; and I would laugh in solitude when I 
thought how well I preserved my secret—even 
Mary knew it not! But she knew not that I 
loved her; even I dared scarcely whisper it to 
myself. What right had I to think of plucking 
a flower from nature’s garden (so fair as the 
accomplished Mary W1Mman) to wither on the 
bosom of a maniac? I knew this. I knew, 
also, that if I possessed the love of one so fuir, 
so heavenly, I could weather the storm of this 
life with firmness, conscious I had something 
to live for. My ambition was aroused; I wish- 
ed to be worthy of her. I became another man; 
my midnight revels were no longer heard; all 
my efforts were directed to that one object. And 
what had I to stand against? The slanders of 
a female, a former acquaintance, and the hatred 
of my old companions. What cared I? I lov- 
ed to gaze upon her face; to contemplate her 
loveliness. I was unhappy except in her pres- 
ence; and the flash of her black eye could con- 
quer the inward ravings of the maniac. I 
would conceal myself where I knew she must 
pass me, and when she would glide by, would 
watch her path to protect her from the possibili- 
ty of injury. This was my constant pleasure, 
my sole enjoyment. Such was the maniac’s 
love! 


Thus I lived. My soul gradually threw off 
its gloomy habit, and 1 was as other mortals. 


tombs. Cold, I felt not—I had not thought | I was happy in the knowledge that none other 
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loved my Mary as I loved her, for none other 
could; I was not as other mortals—I had no 
reason to restrain my passion; it burnt with the 
fiercest intensity. And I knew I could never 
hope for her love; I was all unworthy of it. I 
was not formed for woman’seye. My love was 
in the howling tempest and the raging wind. 
So I lived, and would yet have lived, had not 
I been surprised by my demoniac passion when 
unguarded. I had so long been asleep to the 
recollection of my madness that I no longer 


guarded my actions, as had been my constant | 


castom. I was surprised one evening by the 
words of a iriend, whom I had esteemed from 
my youth; he had spwken in insulting terms of 
that being for whom I would gladly have laid 
down my life. I warned him of the danger of 
repeating it. He heaped insult upon insu't. 
The demon raged within me; I seized him by the 
throat—hurled him to the earth, and stamped 
(in the fury of a madman’s rage) upon the vil- 
lian who had dared to insult her in my presence. 
* . * * * * * 


I was ina prison. The cold iron bars of 
my window were the boundaries of my lib- 
erty. The door cpened, and she for whose sake 
I had been placed there, entered my cell. She 
extended her hand to the criminal; it was as 
ice. She spoke a few words which would have 
been comfo:t, if addressed to a reasonable being: 
but not so to me; they served only to keep down 
the raging madness for the present. I hastily 
interrupted her—*Mary Wicman, I love you!” 
I fervently exclaimed. She strove to withdraw 
her hand; I held it firmly. The warm tears 
coursed down her fair cheeks, and fell on the 
hand that had shed man’s blood, as she mur- 
mured a vow to be mine, and mine forever! 

* * * * * > * 


The day of trialecame. I stood at the bar, 
and plead “not guiity” to the indictment, which, 
in the technical language of the legal profession, 
charged me with the murder--murder in the 
second deyree, or the manslaughter, of my for- 
mer associate. ‘Ihe witnesses were examined, 
the counsel were heard for the prosecution; the 
fact of ny ki‘ling him without any legal cause 
wus clearly proven. For the defence no testi- 
mony was produced, and my counsel relied on 
the fact that the action was committed in anger, 
in a moment of frenzy—of madness—when no 
man is fully acevuntable for his actions. 
heard him with intense anxiety, fearing he 
might mean my insanity when he spoke of 
madness; but he meant only passion. I was 
unsuspected! The Judge charged the Jury, 
and after more than an hour (of intense anxie- 
ty to all but me, who was too happy in the 


knowledge that Mary loved me, to heed the | 


consequence of my horrid deed) returned a ver. 
dict of “Guilty of murder in the first degree!” 
+ + * * * * * 

The day of execution had arrived. Mary 
Witman took her leave, she was heart broken. 
She had too truly loved me. She cast a gloom 
over my former state of happiness by her sor- 
row; but knew not that | was happy, (yea, hap- 

ier than those who possessed that tempter, 
Raseon) from the moment I was certain of her 
love. Friends had interceded for me with the 
Chief Magistrate of the State; but twas not I. 
No! the mind of man may ask for mercy, but 
bis passion never! I was a proud murderer; 
i asked only for a speedy death—a death by 
the hang-man’s hand; a death of ignominy and 
shame to others—of pride, of exultation, to my- 
self. The answer of the Executive had been 
alwaysin the negative—that justice must take 
its course. 

The murderer stood upon the scaffold; and 
on his brow sat pride—a horrid pride. And as 


he gazed upon that vulgar crowd, assembled to 
feast their brutal souls upon the dying agonies 


semblage—in that sea of p.ssion and vice, not 
one thought he was a maniac! 
exulted. He was superior to them all. 
was wiser than they. 
calm—a deadly calim; such as precedes the 
earthquake, or the eruption of an Adina. All 
ceremony usual upon such occasions was per- 
formed. A meek and lowly minister was there; 
he implored the murderer to kneel and ask that 
forgiveness for his crime from a merciful Deity, 
through an interceding Saviour, which he could 
not hope from man. He knew not that the mor- 
tal whom he addressed was void of reason, and 
he heard the maniac laugh, in the fulness of bis 
joy, with a heart of anguish. ‘I'he officer pro- 
ceeded to his duty with the insensibility of one 
who had long been ‘accustomed to the perfor- 
mance of it. 

The murderer’s hands were tied with a cord; 
the cap of death was placed upon his head; the 
cord was fixed around his neck; and the hang- 
man awaited but the signal of the Sheriff, to 
cut the slender cord which held the soul of a 
murderer in this world of sin. ‘The bour of 
death was fixed at twelve; the clock struck, and 
each stroke of the bell, counted by thousands, 
who knew the last was the signal for the final 


But it was not; for ere the last stroke of that 
bell was heard, a horseman was seen on the 
verge of the dense mass of beings assembled 
there, vainly endeavoring to make his way to 
the gallows, with a paper in his hand, which 
all who saw it knew to be a pardon. ‘The 
horseman saw the usclessness of his attempt 
and commenced crying out that a pardon had 
arrived. ‘I'he sheriff saw the rider, suspected 
his errand, and rushing forward, seized the arm 














of the executioner as the axe was descending 
upon the rope. A moment later, and | would 
have been in eternity! I was unbound. ‘The 
|crowd gave way when they knew the mission 
| of the horseman; and in a tew minutes more he 
| placed in the hand of the Sheriff a pardon from 
| the Executive of Cuar.es Putnam, tor the crime 
jhe had committed. I was conducted back to 
| prison, and the murmuring crowd retired, dis- 
| appuinted, to their homes. 
A few hours | remained under the protection 
of the Sheriff, for some feared the sovereign peo- 
| ple vould perform that office which the Sherif 
| had refused; and many were the insinuations 
| that bribery, if not forgery—or that more fear- 
| ful crime— perjury, had been employed to pro- 
;cure my release. 1 lett my prison. I was 
again a freeman! 
heaven once more. 
I left my native town. JI wandered upon the 
mountains. I had forgotten my former life. I 
knew only that I existed; the past was wrapt in 
oblivion; I cared net for the fulure. ‘T'hus I 
lived, a wanderer among those hills on which 
my childhood was spent. I was now in reality 
|mad. Many were the efforts made by the 
| friends of my now forgotten Mary, to find me, 
but in vain. My days were spent in the caves 
and trees of those mountains, and in the hour 
of midnight I would sally forth, and search tor 
food, in the simple berries which grew on their 
sides. These days past by asa dream. For 
months I had not seen the face of a man, when 
a small portion of reason returned to my crazy 
brain. My Mary’s image returned to my im- 
agination; I strove to femember where I had 
seen her. I wandered nearer my former home. 
My memory gradually returned, and my love 
was fiercer than ever, | cared not now for my 
secret. 











of a fellow-mortal, he thought that, although all | 
knew he was a murderer, in that immense as 


In his heart he | 
He | 
His madness was a! berated through the deserted hall. 








act in the fearful drama of a murderer’s ile. | strangers that what was to have been the signal 


| ot my death, the tolling of the bell, found Mary 


I breathed the pure air of 











I started to return. Lasked those | met if they 
had seen my Mary. Some smiled, some shook 
their heads, and others fed the madmun, and 
spoke kindly to him. I arrived at Many’s resi- 
dence; all was quict there. “Iwas evening 
when I stood betore that door which I had 80 
often entered. I knocked, and the neise rever- 
Pea] upon 
peal I rang, but no answer wag heard. I could 
wait no Jonger; [ rushed with all my strength 
against it—it yielded, aud I hurried through 
the hall and searched every room. ‘The bouse 
was tenantless. It had been stripped of its 
gaudy furniture, and deserted! ‘he indus- 
trious spider had wove his web over the win. 
dows at which I had so often sat and gezed on 
the face of her whom now I sought in vain. I 
left the house, and wandered through the desert- 
ed streets. "Iwas midnight, and all the earth 
was still. ‘The silver moon was hiding her pale 
face behind the clouds; the tempest was gather. 
ing in its force. ‘The wind howled through the 
streets, and the vivid flashes of liquid fire serv- 
ed to show that I wasalone. I stood there, and, 
amid that fierce battle of the clements, I—the 
murderer, who was too proud to kneel for my- 
self, prayed for the blessing of God to rest upon 
the object of the maniac’s love. 

« * ” x * “ x 

I heard the truth; but *twas by deception. I 

went where {| was unknown. I learned irom 


Witwan a corpse! I heard it tranquilly; but 
when I was again in solitude, long and ‘oud 
were the mad Ianghs with which the rocks re- 
sounded, for Mary died in peace. Her pure 
spirit was gone to realms of eternal bliss, and 


she never knew she was the sworn bride of a. 


madman. ‘That was my joy curing my years 
of wandering—and I thought how kind it wae 
in that Providence who had deprived me of my 
reason, that my mother died ignorant that her 
son would stand upon the seaffold, and that 
Mary yielded up her pue spirit to that Being 
who gave it her, and knew not her lover was a 
maniac! ‘Then 1 was happy again, 
* * So ¥ 5 * 

Years rolled on. I was a wanderer on the 
face of the fair earth, subsisting on the charity 
of my enemics--mankind. I returned again 
to my native village, but how changed was my 
appearance. J] was once the proud Cyarves 
PuTnamM—now, a poor crazed beggar! J visited 
the village church-yard—it was also changed. 
There were the graves of school-mates, whose 
epitaphs announced their having Jong passed 
that boundary of human life, “three ceore years 
and ten;” and I could remember when IT had 
wrestled with them in their youth, in the same 
churchyard where they had lain their weary 
bones. There, too, lay the Sherif who had so 
unfortunately succeeded in saving a valueless 
life. And, side by side, lay Mary and her aged 
father. On-her grave was a Neat marble, with 
her name alone upon it. She needed no epi- 
taph—it was engraven on a madman’s heart. 
Leaning for support upon the monument, stood 
an aged man in the wretched garb of a beggar. 
His hoary head was bowed in sorrow, and the 
tears fell fast upon that pure marble—his soul 
was buried there! It was he, the madman, aye, 
the murderer, who polluted that sacred spot with 
his unhallowed presence. He left it; he wan. 
dered through that quict town—-he begged his 
bread in his native village, and none knew that 
the grey-headed wretch who craved a morsel of 


tood ut their door, was Cyartrs Putnam, THE 
MANIAC MURDERER! 


I wandered on, far from the scenes of my 
early days; I went to distant lands; I roved 
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through the classic countries of the East, of 
which I had read in my school-boy days, gen- 
tle Italy and haughty Spain, and no one ques- 
troned ine; I was not recognized by any one of 
the thousauds of curious mortals who had wit- 
nessed miy narrow escape from an ignominious 
death. They had gone totheir last home. J, 
alone, was left. And I ama wanderer in a 
foreign land. 

My existence has been a@ong and a wretch- 
ed one, yet there are passages in the life of 
this aged beggar which he would not forget 
for worlds-—lic lives upon the recollection of a 


woman’s love! When his memory, through | 


length of years, fails him, then (and not till 
then) will sclfdestraction come to his relief— 
he will return to his native village, and resign 
his load of sin and wretchedness at the tomb of 
‘her he loved! 








For the Literary Messenger. 
AUTUMN. 

How beautiful the trees appear when bathed in 
setting sun! 

They’re casting off their summer robes and 
putting autumn’s on; 

They’re decking out their lofty heads in richest 
rainbow hues, 

As shake they off their giant arms the chilly 
auiumn’s dews. 


Those standing round the river’s brink seem | 


bending to admire 

In its broad, glancing mirror bright, their new 
and rich attire. 

That litile isle sits gracefully as swan upon the 
wive, 

Whene’cr she gently curves her neck her snowy 
wings to lave. 


The evening clouds are gathering fast, insilence, | 


one by one, 

In their most gorgeous drapery, around the 
setting sun; 

A richer, rarer, painted scene, ne’er stood in 
nature’s frame— 

See that luxuriant foliage marked against the 
sky of flame! 


And hist! now sings the murmuring rill, and 
says—or seems to say, 

‘I’m sorry frost king comes so soon to hush 
my murmured lay.” 

Father! if Thou dost deck the earth in richest 
drapery, 

Ere sending out the snowy shroud to wrap 
*round hill and tree— 


Should we not be more careful, as life’s summer 
goes away, 

T’ reflect the Sun of Righteousness in his ex- 
actest ray? 

Whene’er we look above, Thy hand is every 
where; 

Each tree and shrub is beautiful, for Thou hast 
placed it there. 


1 love the Autumn, even more than glad and 
joyous Spring, 
Though ev’ry bird, and ev’ry flower, are all Thy 
pencilling; ; ; 
Because it speaks, with warning voice, to me, 
of ending days, 
That lead to life immortal, when I'll sing Thy 
endless praise. Jane. 
-—-_- 
For the Literary Messenger. 
“It is a fearful thing to love what death must 
touch.” Maras. Hemans. 
I had a tender and affectionate mother; but 
ah! how transient was her continuance here. I 


| remember well the eve on which I last saw her; 


all things were in readiness for my departure 
to College; we sat conversing pleasantly togeth- 
er, she imparting to me the necessary instruc- 
tions relative to my deportment at M ; 
till the coach was announced. I eagerly grasp. 
ed the extended hand of my mother, and ere I 
released the hold, [ beheld a tear—a mother’s 
tear, start to her eye; and when she pronounced 
the fond “Good-bye,” I turned, and likewise 
wiped away the starting tear that it was impos- 
sible to withhold. ‘That one, last, simple “Good- 
bye,” pierced like an arrow, my youthful heart; 
and there stamped a deeper impression than if 
she had added numbers of “Farewells,” or 
“Adieus.” ‘The next moment I was off. The 
harsh rattling of the wheels ovér the paved 
streets, could not drown my recondite musings; 
and it was not until weary and fatigued with 
loss of rest, that her “Good-bye” ceased to ring 
in my ears; and even then, restless dreams dis- 
turbed my repose, (although it is a singular re. 
pose, in a coach,) and I awoke tremulous, and 
in a violent perspiration. 

At length I arrived at M———-; and after 
several days of very close application to atudy, 
| those uneasy emotions gradually wore off; save, 

occasionally, the image of my mother passed 
| before my view in vivid reality. ‘Two months 
| passed away without any material circumstance 
'transpiring, when, one morning I received a 
| letter bearing a black seal. Hardly conscious 
| of my actions, 1 hastily broke the seal, and the 











| first words that met my gaze were, “Your be- 
| loved mother is no more!” ‘The shock deprived 

me of all consciousness for a few moinents; and 
| hefore reason was completely restored, I had 
' mechanically perused the entire contents, and 
| found that the letter had been miscarried, and 
| that my dear mother was already dead three 
| weeks, “Gracious Heavens!” I exclaimed, in 

mental agony, at the same time dashing the 
| letter frantically on the floor, and rushing head- 
| long from the house. 

I procured a seat in the stage, and ere three 
'days had passed, I was standing beside the 
grave of my departed parent. It was eve; the 
shades of night were fast closing in; the hum of 
the city was gradual'y d\ing away; the labor. 
ers were returning to their peaceful firesides; 
the streets were thronged with the multitude, 
hastening to their respective places of resort; 
the clanking in the distance of the heavy bars, 
of individuals closing some of the large whole- 
sale establishments, fell on my ear; the ponder- 
ous bell gave the first startling, heart-piercing 
stroke; the solemnity of the scene pressed heavi- 
ly upon ine, and, unable tu support myself any 
longer, I fell prostrate on the newly-heaped 
| grave, and bedewed it with burning tears. Oh! 
ithe workings of my breast then surpassed all 
that I hed endured before, or have since known. 
After remaining in this position for some time, 
deploring and weeping alternately, 1 ventured 
to rise; but the attempt was all that I was in 
any-wise able to effect. I gazed long and ir- 
tensely on a beautiful starry sky, until the sud. 
den conviction of my mother being gone forever 
became insupportable; my brain whirled dizzily 
around, and I once more sank to the earth, 
overpowered. How long I remained in this 
situation I know not; for I was aroused by hear- 
ing my name reiterated by a soft and feminine 
voice. Starting to my feet, I recognised my 
sister. She had followed me, and minutely 
watched my every turn; fearing I might serious- 
ly injure myself from exposure to the damp 
ground, she resolved to approachi, and insist 
upon my repairing home. Yielding to her 
gentle remonstrances, she took my arm, and 
we pursued our way thither in silence; yet, of- 








tentimes the watchman caused me to start 
aghast, as be broke the night’s stillness by cry- 
ing the hour. 

Four years have intervened since then; many, 
many changes have taken place. I have met 
with misfortunes, and have had my warmest 
anticipations realized. I have mingled with 
society, and have seen the fond, affectionate 
mother dandling the sweet prattler on her knee; 
but there is still a vacuum—a something want- 
ing, for which naught can afford a substitute. 
My mother is gone!—gone forever! Ah! who 
can appreciate a mother’s love—save when she 
is lost in death! 


Oh! I have iound, through all life’s changeful 
scenes— 
Through all the motly ways T rove; 
Oh! I have found that naught e’er intervenes 
Half so dear as a mother’s love. N. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
THE SEDUCED. 


Time was, when in her home all faces beamed 
with joy, 
Contentment held her gentle, unmolested 
sway, 
And rosy cheeks that blushed beneath a spark- 
ling eye, 
Bore the impress of life through each succes- 
sive day. 


But al:! the fell destroyer marked her for his 
spoil; 
And with his mantled snares, his suit did 
softly press; 
Yet while he breathed the blandest orisons of 
love, 
Concealed the viper ’neath his hellish, dark 
caress. 


And thus undone! what now could fascinate her 
mind? 
What now could cheer the pallid victim of 
despair? 
Thrust from th’ endearing bosom of her once 
sweet home, 
And forced t’ inhale the damp of night’s un- 
broken air. 


“Father! she cried, entreating with a suppliant’s 
might, 

“Oh! drive me not away from thee without a 
friend, 

To seek my wretched home withina cavern’s cell, 

Where, with despair, no ray of hope will ever 
blend.” 


“Away!” the unrelenting father stern replied; 
“Away! and wander where no pleasures e’er 
are found— 
To blackest haunts of vice, where sun-beams 
never play; 
But where, in brooding silence, devils thick 
abound! 


“Away! for now, from henceforth you are thus 
disclaimed; 
I leave you now to mourn in bitterest derision; 
To find a dwelling on the mountain’s snow- 
capped peak, 
Where all life’s sweets shall disappear as tho’ 
a vision.” 


She went; she sought the ease of deep oblivion’s 
shades, 
And lingered for a while on its alluring breath; 
But ah! few times had Luna sung her nightly 
rounds, 
When her spirit, and her babe’s were yielded 
up vo death. 


Great God! Ict thy mightiest curse 





Rest on the vile seducer’s head. N, 


5 carrer meni 
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um’s stately walls encircle us; and we now find 


TO A RHEE EHRHER, 


Let others ask from those they love, 
When called away, some parting token, 
Lest memory’s power should faithless prove— 
Lest fondness’ spell, perchance, be broken; 


Let others in the painter’s skill 
Memorials of their loved ones find, 

And in the portrait’s features still 
‘Recall the absent back to mind— 


{ need no gift like these to fan 
Affection’s fading, flickering flame; 
Oh! no; as first the current ran 
It keeps its changeless course the same. 


I need not on the canvass trace 
Thine image formed by mimic art, 

For, lines no power can e’er efface, 
Engrave that image on my heart. 


The chain that bound me first to thee, 
Beloved, is bright, and strong as ever; 

And “Time, Change, Absence, mighty three,” 
Have sought in vain its links to sever. 


The ocean tides may cease to roll, 
The sun to brighten earth and sea, 
The needle may forget the pole, 
But Lethe hath no draught for me. 
EupuurFs, 





For the Literary Messenger. 
PROGRESS OF ERROR. 


In every age since that dark hour when man 
departed from the ways of life, until the present 
moment, error has walked abroad, and prevailed 
throughout the earth. This deceiver of the 
human race, commenced her reign as soon as 
her great parent accomplished the work of turn- 
ing the delightiul aboce of Eden into a “waste 
howling wild.” Rising from her place in the 
regions of despair, she took an upward flight to 
the scene of her future labors; as 

“Nature from herseat 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of wo 
That al! was lost.” 

From that unhappy moment, down through all 
succeeding ages, the power and dominion of 
error became unlimited, and her onward march 
marked with desolation and misery. Like the 
fabled mon ters of antiquity, she assumes 
various forms, and clothes herself in every garb 
most likely to deceive and lead mankind far 
down the labyrinthian paths of wretchedness. 
Enveloped in the garb of superstition, or false 
religion, this enemy of our race has roamed 
through the broad patrimony given to us for a 
resting place, casting a dark and midnight veil 
over all of everynation; and overshadowing them 
with the mantle of confu ion. Inthe early ages, 
superstition was of such a low and degrading 
forin, and attended by rites of so disgusting a 
nature, that we turn from its contemplation with 
aversion, and seek not to penetrate the pall of 
Egyptian gloom that hangs over it. 

We leave this age, clothed in its own black- 
ness, and turn with more pleasure to one which 
breaks upon our view—emphatically styled the 
“age of light and knowledge.” 

The fair Republics of Greece and Rome, ris- 
ing from the fragments of “nations’ wreck” 
greet our vision; while we are filled with delight 
as their glories burst upon our view. To the 
superficial observer they appear invested with 
every ennobling charm; aad the emotions which 
are then awakened, are those of the purest 
pleasure. Their monuments of art rise up be- 
fore us, and the eye never beheld, nor the imag- 
ination painted such sublime mementos of 
architecture. Entering their Academic shades, 
we listen with delight to their philosophers in- 
structing group: of attentive youth. The for- 





ourselves transported with the noblest emotions, 
as their orators pour forth strains of cloguence— 
until the ear is charmed, and the imagination 
bewildered. ‘The supposition at once arises, 
that these nations are retined and exalted in 
every respect. But we soon mark a change. 

How often, as the sun bursts forth from tts 
chamber in the East, do his beams of golden 
light blaze upon the eye; so that the dark and 
lowering cloud which is fast rising behind, and 
threatening to shroud his light in darkness, 
cannot at once be distinguished! So it is with 
these nations; the first blaze of glory entirely 
hides their defects, and we are not able to see 
any thing unprepossessing. But when we have 
cause to be astonished, superstition’s dark form 
ineets our vision, in every shape and attire. 
‘Ihe high places of the land are adorned with 
splendid temples; but those temples were erected 
to Error. ‘Vheir groves are filled with fragrant 
altars; but those altars are sacred to unknown 
deities; and though they are stained with the 
blood of iecatombs of victims, that blood flowed 
in vain; and their offerings have been made for 
naught. ‘Ihe De.phic oracle gives uncertain 
and strange answers to those who seek to dive 
into the hidden mysteries of futurity; and the 
spirit of Appollo lingers not within the shrine 
built for its abode. ‘Ihe augurs predict from 
the wandering clouds and mark the thunderbolts 
hurled from the glowing hand of Jove; but their 
auguries are absurd, and stamped with hypocri- 
cy a..d deceit. With all their glory, their learn- 
ing, and their greatness, we behold these people 
Jed by the right hand of error, and covered with 
her shades. 

In other lands, at different periods, great and 
mighty hosts have been arrayed in the support 
of error. We sce the whole East following in 
the train of Mecca’s false prophet, and asserurg 
the truth of his doctrines with the sword. ‘i hat 
hour was charged with confusion, carnage and 
blood, when Mahomet, like an evil star, arose, 
und declared himself to be Heaven's Viceger- 
ant upon earth, He armed his brutal votaries 
to make good his claims; and scenes of wo fol- 
lowed which defy description. Humanity, with 
a heart-rending shriek, hid herself aiid the 
dens of the mountains, when the Koran and 
'cimeter were united to enslave the souls and 

the bodies of men. Inspiring his belicvers with 
la hope of hereafter enjoying a voluptuous Para- 
dise if they would only uphold his doctrines, 








| Mahomet swept onward like the whirlwind of 


| his native desert, spreading distaay before him, 
, and leaving a trace marked with human gore, 
}and scenes at the contemplation of which Com- 
| passion weeps. ‘This arch imposter has been 
| long since called to his reward; but his deluded 
followers yet worship his great mover—error. 

The Crusades were undertaken at the com- 
} mand of Error, under the form of religious zeal, 
lor fanatacism, and this was one of her most 
success{ul disguises. 





| wresting the Holy Sepulchre from the contam- 
| inated hands of the intidel Turk. ‘The voice of 
| Peter the Hermit animated them with a spirit 
| of enthusiasm that was disposed to hazard every 
_ thing in an attempt to rescue the holy city from 
_ the pollutions of the Saracens. ‘Then, mailed 
‘ wartiors went forth to battle relying only upon 
| God and their good swords, and thinking only 
| of the chivalric war-cry of the brave Buridan 
| of Ypres, “Let each now think of her he loves!” 

But what did they gain? ‘Their bleaching 

bones, lying on the sandy plains of Palestine, 
| have replied for ages back; and we can still 
| gather the same reply—defeat and death. But 
| we need not disturb the sealed records of the 
past; it is useless to roll back the curtain of an- 











cient times to prove that error has ever been the 
avowed enemy of the whole human family. At 
the present day, in this, “our own native land,” 
she stalks abroad, and claims many as ler vota- 
ries. Jn various forms she is daily springing 
up around us; and it seems as if, instead of being 
satiated with her long, direful reign, she is at- 
tempting to establish hersclfupon a ban as wide 
as earth itself, and as enduring as eternity, 

Perhaps there is no class of mankind upon 
which the attacks of error are more fatal than 
the young and inexperienced. ‘The mind of 
youth is ever desirous of searching out new 
paths; and error stands always disguised in some 
pleasing form, to lend her counsel and give her 
advice, ‘Truth points with an unerring finger 
to the best way in which we should go; while 
Error lures us on with deceitful smiles, to the 
path that will lead to our final dest: uction and 
death. Many choose 'lruti: for their guide, but 
a iar greater number resign themselves to the 
guidance of Error. Even the sacred vestments 
of Education have been seized upon by this 
monster; and with her foul tread the shrine of 
learning has been polluted. In this “age of 
light and knowledge,” many young persons— 
especially young men—suppose themselves 
much wiser than their instructors, and laugh at 
the rules laid down by wisdom, and cstablished 
by custom, for the purpose of gaining an educa. 
tion. Instigated by Error, these youths of 
genius and gigantic minds, mark out for them- 
selves high, noble, and withal, speedy ways by 
which they intend to climb the hill of science; 
and even soar above its topmast peak. The 
beaten path—“the good old way” in which their 
fathers trod, is too common, too narrow, and too 
low for their aspiring geniuses. 

Some think they will “hop, skipp, and jump” 
through the dead languages, as it were; that 
from lofty Olympus they willseale heaven, and 
enter the “sanetum sanctorum” of the gods, 
notwithstanding the clouded brow and lower. 
ing frown of the great Father of all; that they 
will sup with Pluto, and will play with the 
thunderbolts Vulcan forges for Jupiter; that 
they will again ascend to the regioas of light, 
through the “ivory gate;” drive old Neptune 
from his sea-weed couch, before Aurora’s light 
bursts o’er the Eastern hills, or the golden orb 
of day commences his onward march; that they 
will embrace the mathematics very affectionate. 
ly, and have a perfect knowledge of all of them; 
shake hands with the whole course of moral 
scicnces, and at the end receive a “sheepskin,” 
and be—fovols. 

Bat can nothing be done to arrest the onward 
steps of this foul monster? The young are 
called upon by every tie that binds them to their 
country, to her institutions, and their own sense 
of duty, to arouse and buckle on the armor for 
the fight, and aid in arresting the progress of 
error. Shall we longer delay to rally around 


the standard of Truth, when even 
iol ‘ , our sacred 
Che high and noble of | 


Europe armed themselves for the purpose of 


liberties are threatened by the enemy? The 
hour for action has arrived; bid Error take her 
flight from among us; joined in one holy bond 
of brotherhood, we will hurl the monster from 
her seat, prone to the earth, and wave over our 
prostrate foe the all-conquering banner of Truth. 
Is there a heart so dull, so little, so ignoble, as 
to stand and see the fair heritage purchased by 
the blood of our fore-fathers, snatched from our 
grasp? We have Truth for our shield, our 
backler, and our whole armor; she “js mighty 
and must prevail.” A voice speaks to us from 


the clouds above; the same comes wafted on b 

the breath of evening; the whispering breeze; the 
howling storm; the thunder’s voice itself calls 
upon us to labor valiantly; and the same voice 
sings a triumphal strain, and tells of a large, of 


Cuio, 


a free, of a rich reward. 
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PITTSBURGH, DECEMBER, 1840. 
Seman 

To Corresponnents.—It is unnecessary for 
us to occupy room in enumerating all the com. 
munications we have approved and rejected. It 
will be sufficient, we presume, for the success. 
ful correspondents to see their articles publish- 
ed; and those who have met with a less flattering 
fate, will thank us for refraining from disagree- 
able criticism. 








But before we separate, correspondents! we 
have a few friendly remarks to make to you. 
We have been greatly perplexed at the surpris- 
ing large quantity of poctical communications 
sent us by innumerable anonymous writers, for 
publication in the Messencer. There is no 
end to the number of rhymes we receive; very 
good, it is truc, in their way; but the appetite 
will sicken at the most delicious food, when 
gratified with too much. To give a varicty to 
our readers, it is necessary you should not all 
be poets; and that some few of you, at least, 
should favor us with prose. Please, then, if 
you will write poctry, occasionally accom. 
pany it with a pert, instructive, and interesting 
tale, or essay. 

N. B. Perhaps a few of the poems not pub- 
lished this month, may appear in our nest. ~ 





To Susscrisers.—As we are frequently ask- 
ed by our friends whether we can furnish new 
subscribers with the back numbers of the Mes. 
sENGER, we take this means of informing them 
all, that we can. Such of them as are willing 
to assist us by procuring new names to our al- 
ready large subscription list, need only give us 
the requisite directions of names and places of 
residence, and they can be supplied with the 
full compliment. 





Noricr to Susscrisers in Arrears.—While 
eur brother editors are generally complaining 
of the dilatoriness of their subscribers in pay- 
ing their subscription, we have reason to be 
rather more lenient in expression to out’s. 
Many of our subscribers called on us and set- 
tled the small amount we had against them; but 
others seem to await our calling onthem. A 
number of those still indebted to us, have prom- 
ised to pay when requested; and we intend 
shortly to give them an opportunity. All those 
knowing themselves indebted to us fifty cents, 
or upwards, may expect to be called upon this 
month for that sum; and may make their calcu- 
lations accordingly. Do not be angry at the 
hint, but take it as given—all in good part, and 
with the best of intentions. 





Tue Lapirs’ Peani.—We have received the 
sixth number of this Literary Periodical, and 
are equally well pleased with it as with any of 
the former numbers we have seen. The larger 
portion of ils contents is original, and from the 
pens of able correspondents. The selected ar- 
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ticles are judiciously chosen; and all forming a 
beautiful and rich “string of Pearls” well 
adapted to improve the beauty of the ladies. 


The December number will be the first of the 
second volume; and presents a very favorable 
opportunity for persons wishing to subscribe. 
[t is announced in the prospectus for the second 
volume, that the December number will far ex. 
ceed any of the previous ones; and that among 
other improvements, there will be an engraving, 
and a sheet of Music. 

Edited by D. Wise, and published in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, by FE. A. Rice & Co., at $1 per 
annum. All communications for the editor to 
be addressed “Ladies’ Pearl,” Ipswich, Mass, 





Henry Institute Criesration.—Although 
the freedom with which we have heretofore 
criticised the public performances of Literary 
Institutions, has, in a few instances, awakened 
a spirit of opposition among those connected 
therewith; yet we are determined still to pur- 
sue the same course of impartiality, or entirely 
abandon our practice of reviewing. In the pre- 
sent instance, the celebration did not, on the 
whole, entirely reach our expectations; not that 
we expected too much, but that some of those 
engaged in the evening’s exercises, performed 
too little. And we hope that none of the per- 
formers, or members of the Institute will cen- 
sure us for thus freely expressing our unpreju- 
diced opinion, however unflattering it may be to 
them. While we disapprove of some, there are 
others we would highly commend, as well de- 
serving of praise. Therefore, not to let the 
deserving suffer with the unworthy, we wiil 
separately express our mind on the performance 
of each, giving him his particular justice. 


The Anniversary Address, delivered by Mr. 
Joun P. Grass, was excellent. The manner of 
delivery was plain, and unlabored; the pronun- 
ciation distinct; and the language pleasing. 
No ostentation, either in voice or gesture, was 
exhibited, He much pleased the judgment of his 
enlightened audience, and was one of the best 
performers on the occasion. The valuable moral, 
and the rich sentiments contained in his Ad- 
dress, showed the penetrating depth of his 
thoughts, and the improvement he had given 
his mind. If the precepts he gave, be followed 
by those in attendance, (and we have no reason 
to doubt but they will,) they will be among the 
brightest ornaments of society. 

The Eulogy on Patrick Henry, delivered by 
R. G. Unperwoop, was a master production; 
for how could the writings of Wirt be other- 
wise? The compilation from “Wirt’s Life of 
Patrick Henry,” of those parts used by Mr. U., 
to represent the character and talent of the sub. 
ject of the Eulogy, were well selected; and the 
very few original remarks that introduced them, 
were mediocrity. 

We do not much approve of the course pur- 
sued by the Eulogist, as we are of opinion it 


was only a waste of time to occupy it in com. | 
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piling from a work so extensively read, It 
would have been much more creditable had the 
gentleman written an original composition. 


The original essay of Mr. 'Taccart was just- 
ly admired by all whom we have heard speak 
of it; and aided considerably in retrieving the 
Institute from the loss of reputation it suffered 
by his immediate predecessor. It was too long, 
however; and it matters not how finished a pro- 
duction may be, if it taxes the patience of an 
audience, it is at once condemned. : 

The declamations, by Messrs. Verner and 
Lona were passable. Almost any school boy, 
witha few rehearsals, would have ecquitted him- 
self equally as well as either of thom. 


The latter gentleman, in declaiming “Pitt's 
speech on the impossibility of conquering 
America,” when he came to that part where 
the eloquent Chatham quoted the words of 
Mark Anthony-——“*But yesterday, and the word 
of Cesar would have.stood against the world!” 
he emphasised the sentence thus: “Who, but 
yesterday, would have commanded the house of 
Bourbon?” It should have been declaimed— 
“Who but yesterday would have commanded the 
house of Bourbon!” Here the gentleman 
changed an exclamation into an interrogation; 
which conveys the very opposite meaning to 
that originally intended; for Mr. L. would have 
the noun yesterday transformed into a military 
General, whereas Pitt only contended that Eng- 
land had possessed a power the day previous 
which it could not then claim. 





Punorocica, Institute.—- The thirteenth 
Anniversary of this Institute will be celebrated 
in Philo Hall, Fourth street, on Tuesday even- 
ing, 8th inst.,exercises commencing at 7 o’clock- 
The Anniversary Address will be delivered by 
Rosert Rosa, Esq. 


Love anp Portrry.—We had _ heretofore 
thought that the proper season for love was 
when spring-time was clothed in her most ver- 
dant dress of green; when the feathered song- 
sters of the grove were warbling forth to their 
mates the sweetest orisons of love; when the 








clustering vine, as it twined itself in graceful 
‘curls around some supporting oak, truly em- 
blemized the confiding nature of woman—the 
swect and reposing confidence with which she 
resigns her affections and protection to man; 
when the unchained rivulets of the valleys 
gurgled forth with a pleasing sound their rural 
songs of love to the overhanging lilies which 
grew on their banks; these, we had thoughts 
were the most successful objects in promoting 
or creating a similar affection between man and 
'woman. ‘This season of nature’s leve and beau- 
| ty, we had thought to be the season of mutual 
| affection between those of superior creation; 
‘that, when viewed together, by the two oppo- 
' cite sexes, it instinctively taught them also to 
love. But it seems that we have confided too 
much in the poetic fervor of our rural poets, 
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and that there is another season more liable 
than this, to create an attachment between the 
lords of creation and the fairer portion of na- 
ture’s handy-work. 

Since the commencement of the present sea- 
son of cold and storms, the warm hearts of our 
poetic correspondents, as though anxious to keep 
pace with the winter’s dreariness, have been 
fired anew, and a more burning flame of love 
kindled in their bosoms for the fair ladies of 
their acquaintance. That their hearts may 
not be frozen by the winter’s bitter blasts, they 
have increased the flame of affection there 
burning, and from whence they offer up their 
sacrifices and burnt offerings to the goddesses 
of earth, and the bright angels of their affec- 
tions. Although we had thought ourself well 
favored heretofore, by these heart-stricken lov- 
ers, with their pathetic songs of disappointed 
love, and their poetical avowals of hidden affec- 
tion; yet, now these loving favors are increased 
to double the former extent. 

If any of those misanthropic bosoms that 
exist in the world, and deny the irresistible 
powers of woman over the affections of man— 
any of those crusty old creatures of humanity 
who arc passing a secluded life of single bless- 
edness, and defying the bright charms of woman 
to thaw their stubborn hearts—if any of those 
unbelieving old bachelors are willing to be 
shown their error, or are anxious to reform their 
unnatural manner of life, when sufficiently con- 
vinced of the blindness that established it, they 
need only visit our editorial sanctuary, and 
overlook the poetical communications we have 
recei2e".* the present number of our paper; 
all teemin,{, as they are, with the inspirations 
of Appollo, and the thrilling sentiments of love. 
They present an unanswerable argument in fa- 
vor of the power exercised hy the ladies over 
the mind, heart, and passions of man. We had 
almost included in the catalogue his destiny; 
for many of these disappointed and heart-bro- 
ken lovers threaten themselves with destruction; 


either in expectation of thus burying their dis- | bosoms would be melted; and your tears—your 


grace from the public gaze, or of moving to 
pity, with threats, the stubborn hearts of their 
adored. And there is a goodly portion of true 
philosophy in this last manouvre. 

Where woman’s proud love of teasing, and 
desire of appearing important, will not suffer 
her heart to be made such an easy conquest as 
being gained by coaxing and entreaties, the 
victory can generally be achieved by thus giv- 
ing her occasion to fear she will lose the pres- 
ent opportunity of forming an agreeable match, 
and perhaps never have the chance of another. 
And who (poor souls!) can blame their timidity? 
Fear often enters the proudest and bravest 
hearts; and why not in woman’s? 


But we have wandered from our subject, 
Commencing with the caption “Love and Poe- 
try,” we have branched off to other things bear- 
ing an affinity to the general subject; but yet a 
digression, We will now re-commence in a 
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| new paragrrph, and endeavor to “stick more to 


the question.” 

As we before hinted, we have this month 
been over-loaded with love ditties of “every 
shape and color.” While we now cast a glance 
at the appalling pile, we inwardly mourn, and 
feel a tender thought of compassion steal over 
us, for the wounded hearts that have lately been 
caused to bleed by the picrcing beauty of the 
ladies. Yes, ladies, you have lately been tri- 
fling and committing sad havoc with the affee- 
tions of your lovers. Oh! how sincerely, and 
with all our heart do we pity them! How 
wretched must it be thus to admire and love a 
seeming angel-—to centre all your soul—your 
earthly happiness—your very being, in this 
object of your love—to risk your all “apon the 
hazard of a die”—-and meet with cold, repulsive 
frowns, with unconditional rejection, where 
warm, benignant smiles and blissful aeceptation 
were fondly—alas! too fondly expected! We 
think were we to be thus disappointed, no 
bounds, no limits could be prescribed to our 
misery; and no considerations could avert the 
evil consequence—our self-destruction! 


How pitiful, then, the spectacle which our 
position as editor dooms us to behold !—to lis- 


ten to the wounded, mournful, and dejected | 


feelings of those disappointed lovers! ‘Their 
only remedy in these immergent cases of rejcc- 
tion is, to lessen the burden of their hearts by 
sending a portion of their grief, embodied in 
verse, to, and “For the Literary Messencrr;” 


|on the same principle with “Evan’s Safety | 


Guard,” which, letting off the dangerous over 


O ladies! ladies! csuld you only witness the 


soul-felt affection of your lovers as we do; could | 


you but listen for a moment to the grievings— 
to the poetic grievings of their breaking hearts; 
did you but know as well as we do, how sin- 
cerely they admire your beauty—your surpass- 
ing loveliness; did you but know all this, your 


tender hearts would break; your cold, repulsive | 


| pitying tears, would flow in one copious, inces- 


sant stream; and no longer would you beso cold, 
so cruelly cold to all their love. 

Aside with this jesting at their situation, we 
are at all times wiliing to bear a reasonable 
portion of the load that so greatly oppresses 
their hearts, if they would not impose too much | 


on “poor human nature;” and if our willing. 


ness to assist them will decrease the heaviness | 


of their afflictions. 


We oftentimes excuse a few trifling blunders | 


in thier poetry that would condemn other coin- 
munications, because we feel a delicate uncasi- 
ness in disappointing them in their last hope, 
If, afler being rejected by the lovely angels 


whom they address, we should indiscriminately | 
reject their epistles, it were impossible to sur-  < 


mise what would be the consequences. 


Think you, reader, that their hearts—their | overload with grief the sympathetic hearts of 


tender, their afflicted hearts, could longer sur- .our readers, 


[Decemper, 


vive this last “unkindest cut of all?” After the 
nice and slender cords of life have been so 
roughly used, think you this second trial would 
not enticely break them? And what inhumani- 
ty it would be to shut them out of this only 
harbor, where they can anchor in safety from 
the pitiless and raging siorms they had ventur- 
ed to brave! 

No little fear, anxietics, and expectations 
must be created among our fair readers, by 
the selection of those love-teeming communi- 
catiuns which we publish. We doubt not, 
those of them the initials of whose names form 
a “part and parcel” of the titles of these verses, 
are well pleased; and each of them much elated 
at such evidence of the power she exercises, for 
certain, over some one. 

And again, not a few, we presume, are dis- 
heartened at still being “unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung,” by their negligent beaux; and are 
anxiously wishing for, and awaiting their turn. 
To the first division of our fair readers—those 
who have already been “immortalised in song,” 
Wwe can only wish joy of their honors, and hope 
they will now relent of their past follies, and 
henceforth be more courteous and kind to their 
admirers; change the scornful poutings of their 
lips to the cheerful smiles of indulgence; and 
thus 














As for those young ladies who have hereto- 
fore been neglected by their lovers, we have a 
few words of advice to give them. To the 


| 
] 
| 
| “Shed light on the souls that were darkened before.’ 
] 
| & 
| 
| 
chosen favorites of your thoughts, neglected 


. | ladies! be more than commonly unkind. When 


plus of steam, secures the boiler from bursting. | in their company, assume (the task is nothing 


bat what you have often before practised) a very 
cold, disinterested appearace; never address them 
only when they have first addressed you; and 
even then, make the shortest reply possible, and 
| let it be expressed in a hasty, unconcerned man- 
ner, that would tend to shorten rather than pro- 
long conversation. While, too, you have these 
| scorns for them, always be ready with the most 
bewitching smiles, and pleasing, agreeable con- 
doagues for others. In a word, do anything 
that will awaken their jealousy, and drive them 
to—to—despair. Be assured, then, that you 
will either find the initials of your names head- 
F | ing some pathetic poems in the next month’s 
| MessEnGer; or an editiorial notice of such ones 
being rejected. 

Yes, ladies, although we have thus far been 
|sympathising with these disappointed lovers, 
and almost shedding tears of reget at the hard 
trials you inflict on their tender hearts; yet, still, 

we oftentimes find it most advisable to follow 
ithe precedent you have given us, and reject 
their communications. True, it gives us much 
pain thus to renew in their breasts the horrid 
pangs of disappointment; but were we to publish 
all the strains of sorrow sent us by these victims 
| of unrequited love, the contagion of wo would 
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LIFE. 








BY MISS MARIA G * 





Life is like a rapid river, 
Rushing to a boundless sea; 

Which no mortal eye can ever 
Follow to its destiny. 


Though its waters seem to vanish, 
Tiey but seek another shore; 
So man, when this life is finished, 

Dies to live forever more. 


Soon shall terror’s king invade them, 
Tie the deadly dart who throws; 
Whenfthe solemn shroud will shade them, 
And the seene forever close. 


But in death, is man’s life ended? 
Everlasting is his sleep? 

Has our glorious King intended 
Death should all its victims keep? 


No! from off the mountain’s summit; 
From the ocean’s briny bed; 

From the deep grave’s narrow limit 
He shall call the countless dead. 


They shall hear the trumpet blowing; 
They shall fecl the mountain quake; 

VYhough dark waves are o’er them flowing, 
They shall hear, and all awake. 


He shall wake them from their slumbers; 
They shall stand before his face; 

He shall call their countless numbers 
From their lonely resting place. 


Then shall He whose life-blood streamed 
Once on Calv’ry’s tragic brow 

See the bands of His redeemed 
Around the throne of glory bow. 


There those spirits which reverted, 
Pure and spotless, as they came, 

Shall, with heart and voice united, 
Praise their great Redeemer’s name. 


They shall tune the golden lyre, 
With a high, majestic tone; 

They shall join the heavenly choir 
Which are gathered ’round the throne. 


There shall Isracl’s Shepherd lead them 
By the living fouysains pure; 

And with heavenly manna feed them, 
Which forever shall endure. 


They shall ne’er be faint nor weary; 
They shall serve Him day and night; 
God himself, shall be their glory, 
And the Lamb shall be their light. 
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THE OLD YEAR. 
Of ail the subjects on which we have at vari- 


gus times attempted to express our views, there 
have been none so pregnant with themes of ad- 
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monition and cheerfulness, on the one hand, 
aud those of blighted hope and despondency, 
on the other, as the one now before us. Itis in- 
deed a subject 

‘On which the muse may oft unstring her lyre 

To breathe forth inspiration’s holy fire.” 
One on which the enthusiastic orator may des- 
cant; and one which is not unworthy the sage’s 
conte nplation. But our object is, to see what we 


can relate, and not to augur what others might 
do. 


i he events of a single LWwelve month aro hath 
namerous and great; the thousand different 
scenes and occurrences which crowd upon our 
imaginations, as we indulge in the retrospect of 
the past, confound our feeble memories, and em- 
phatically impress upon our minds the utter in- 
significance and weakness of him who is 


“The noblest work of God,” 


when compared with the Omnipotence and 

plenitude of Him 

“Whose arm is seen midst the red lightning’s terri ffic 
glare.” 

The greatness of the subject overpowers our 
feeble energies, and prevents us from recording 
the enraptured thoughts which burden our im- 
agination; while memory lifts the veil which 
has closed the past from our view, and reveals 
the remains which fleeting time has not sub- 
verted or obscured. it seems but an hour, or a 
day, since the dying year was ushered into birth; 
yet, what changes have been wrought on every 
thing around us! What new and important 
scenes and incidents have transpired! What 
causes and events have served to agitate the 
waters of political animosity, and threatened to 
dash the bark of freedom against the break. 
waters which are found in the restless ocean of 
internal dissension! How many of earth’s 
children who, scarce one twelve-month past, 
were found in the pride of health, and in the 
enjoyment of the transient felicity which earth- 
ly honors and pleasures impart to man, are now 
numbered among those who have departed on 
their journey to the haven of immortality! 
How many millions of the ephemeral tribes 
have been ushered into being, and have passed 
the contracted span of their existence, within 
this short period of time. ‘The numerous events 
which fill the page of history—the record of 
man’s actions—once more recalls our fallible 
mind to the contemplation of the greatness and 
sublimity of that superior Being, the motion of 
whose finger could call another earth into exis- 
tence, peopled with all the varieties of life. 
While thus revolving in our mind these con- 
ceptions of that superior power every where 
visible in the garden of nature, we are naturally 
led to view the conduct, fate and condition of 
His prime agent, man. As exhibited in his so- 
cial cordition, man is certainly an ingenious and 
skillful architect; and the regular developement 
of his reasoning powers exhibit various eviden- 
ces of his being constituted the liege-lord of His 
extensive domain. The experience of every 
succeeding year serves to elevate him in the 
scale of civilization and knowledge; and like- 
wise extends the scenes as well as the useful- 
ness of his operations. Yet, notwithstanding 
his attainments and greatness, and his ability 
to counteract almost every obstacle which in- 
terrupts his progress through life, he is still the 
same mortal man; born to die. All his ingenvi- 
ty cannot devise a method of prolonging the 
length of his existence, and thus obtain for him- 
self the insignia of immortality—-‘duration 
without end.” And although the destroyer, 
Death, is busily engaged in singling out his 
victims, their disappearance creates but little 
sensation within the circles of socicty; the place 








once occupied by the great and talented mind 
is soon filled by one with equal qualifications; 
or one whose ambition prompts him to cndeavor 
to attain that place to which the greatness of 
his “brilliant talents” do not entitle him. None 
of us know at what hour the frail thread which 
bindg us to our terrestrial life may be cut louse, 
and we thus be launched into the vortex of eter. 
nity, and soon disappear in the surges which 
agitate the dark and dreary waters of the gulf” 
of oblivion. 


But, uncertain as we are of the month or day 
on which we may be called upon to give an ac- 
count of “our stewardship,” we undoubtedly 
“live as if we were to live forever.” ‘The buoy- 
ant youth of eighteen summers, who is now all 
cheerfulness and, gaiety; on whose glowing 
cheeks the hue of health is seemingly indelibly 
impressed; whose smiling aspect and unruffled 
mind discloses to our view the external eviden- 
ces of contentment and happiness, and the pos- 
session of a guileless heart; methinks that the 
object of such a picture is an emblem of im. 
mortality. One born to glide along the smooth 
and limpid stream of life without encountering 
the shoals on which the bark of the unfortunate 
and reckless is often stranded. But alas! how 
often are our most ardent anticipations blighted, 
and the feint glimmerings of hope disappointed 
by the stern decrees of fate. Unbiassed expe- 
rience has but too often dispelled all the seem- 
ingly bright realities which had overburdened 
our memories; and that which we have delusive- 
ly imagined would survive thé storms of time, 
is wrecked in the first gale. Such is the end of 
that which captivates the eye and the heart of 
the most obdurate, as well as the most amorous. 
Such is the transient existence; such the irrevo- 
cable fate of all that is admirable and enchant- - 
ing in life—beauty. 

But need I endeavor to portray the dread re- 
ality of that stern command with which you are 
all, perchance, too well acquainted? Need I tell 
you that the friend who was one year ago in 
the enjoyment of health, with the prospects of 
a long, virtuous, and useful life, arrayed in all 
its gorgeous tincts of beauty, before the tissue 
which enshrouded his glowing imagination in 
its delightful reveries, has ceased to be number. 
ed amongst the living. Yes,that mortal frame 
which but one short twelve-month ago enjoyed 
the proper excrcise of all its various functions, 
has been laid in that cold, dark, and narrow cell; 
that bourne which is prepared for al} the living 
of every age, sex, and distinction. There the 
king, and the peasant, the rich, and the poor, 
are laid side by side; and are, perhaps, for the 
first time since their birth, placed on a level with 
each other. ‘There the body lies, but the im- 
mortal spirit, which was encased in its form, 
has already taken flight, to perch near the 
throne of its omnipotent and dbentgnant Author; 
there to receive the everlasting reward which is 
promised to the “pure of heart” who have fear- 
lessly resisted every temptation which has heen 
thrown in their path; and have sedulously clung 
to the faith of the Saviour. 


I have very little more to say with regard to 
the old year—it has almost fled; it will soon be 
no more! Why rejoice at the few transient 
pleasures and sources of enjoyment which it 
has afforded us! Why mourn over the blight- 
ed hopes and disappointments which we have 
so often met and encountered in our journey 
alorig the rugged path of life! The p:st can- 
not be restored; time cannot be recalled; it dis- 
appears, and is seen no more! We drown all 
our gloomy thoughts in the bright anticipations 
of the future; and say to the old year—furewell! 


Horartiovs. . 
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THE WORD OF GOD. 





BY TEKELI. 


The word of God'!—embodied in its folds 

Are all the passions of the huinan breast; each 
thought, 

Each act of man, is mirrored in a blaze of light 

Which, if he there could view the soul, would 
swallow 

Up his high opinion of himself, and leave 

A vacant trunk—the spirit fled in dvep disgust 

From its polluted tenement. 





The word of God! 
The balm of Gilead to our frequent griefs; 
The potent remedy to cleanse and save all souls. 
From Genesis to Revelativn’s lofty theme, 
Flows one unmeasured depth of life—pure and 
Refreshing; they who but drink, are elevated far 
Above the Seuah of mortal aspirations; and are 

taught 

To view the world in its true form—a deadly foe 
To life eternal. 


My soul! mount up, and grasp 
The priceless prize; spread out thy pinions to 
The breeze of glory which doth fan each sacred 

spot 
Of earth’s devotion; put on the shining robe of 
life 

Which glitters in thy view, and boldly scale 
The battlements of heaven! 


The word of God! 
That word which taught the humble Hebrew 
how 
To guide the “stiff-necked” tribe of Jacob thro’ 
Their trials on the way to Canaan’s land; 
The word Elisha used, to prophesy 
Of woes that would befall the stubborn Jews, 
When they refused obedience to God; 
The word which David, tho’ a king, did love, 
Whose grateful heart flowed out in songs of 
praise, 
And offered incense daily on the altar of 1 am. 


The word of God! which doth reveal the 

glowing tale 

Of a devoted Lamb, who meekly laid his neck 

Upon the block, and died for all mankind; 

Whose look affrighted demons, and dispelled 

The lowering clouds which then concealed from 
view 

The haven of our hopes—sweet Paradise. 


The word of God! how many rest their every 
Hope on it! How many live but to partake 
Of joys beyond the grave!—and in that life 
Yield every earthly comfort up, a willing 
Gift; assured full well that he “who casts 
His bread upon the waters, shall find 
It afier many days,”—and live on hope alone. 
How few are disappointed, that rely 
With confidence on God! How few forsake 
The word, who have but tasted of its joys— 
Its matchless pleasures! 


The word of God shall 
Teach me, if none other, my depravity. 
P’ll cling till death upon its promises; 
And, at last, in triumph reap the sure reward 
Which God, who cannot lic, will give to me. 
I ask no greater bliss—I seek no fame 
But that which it bestows; when I have gained 
That blissful prize—the haven it points out— 
And fallen prostrate, with a thankful heart, 
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Before the King of kings—oh! who can paint 
The engulphing flood of pleasure that will 
Flow in unremitted torrents on the soul! 
Who can imagine half the joys of heaven! 


Creator ! Lord! andShepherd! whodoth guard 
The lonely pilgrim through a world of griefs, 
Accept the humble offering of my vows: 
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TO E. 6. frt****, 


He asked too soon!—ere he could prove 
The misery of delay; 

He asked ere she had learned to love, 
And give her heart away; 

She felt no thrill when his true heart 
Had asked her for her own; 

Her love from him was far apart— 
Too soon his heart was known. 


He asked too soon!—a wayward thing’s 
A woman’s heart, when sought; 

Her life’s whole happiness it flings 
On him who’ll prize it not; 

It would e’en make the proudest bow—- 
The rover stop and kneel— 

The cold heart make the warmest vow, 
And the unfeeling, feel. 


He asked too soon '—she viewed his worth 
With calculation cold; 

He’d a good name, and gentle birth-- 
Could depth of thought unfold— 

But he had asked ere passion gave 
An iriterest to his name, 

And when love made of him a slave, 
She felt no kindred flame. riiTres. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


TO G. A¥*¥# ###, 


When all you prize on earth seems dreary — 
All your hopes o’erspread with gloom, 
What ministering angel, never weary, 
Will pieasure’s wonted train resume? 
*Tis that fond heart whose every feeling 
Doth love and kindness e’er approve— 
*Tis fond affection, then revealing 
The potency of woman’s love. 


When on the couch of sickness laying, 
When disease and pain upon thee prey, 
W hat lowly heart for thee is praying, 
To chase the gloom of care away? 
What magic clothes around thy dwelling 
Those holy thoughts which all approve, 
And all the fears of life dispelling? 
*Tis fond, affectionate woman’s love. 


When death’s sure shafts around thee speeding, 
Where pestilential vapors rise, 
What kindred heart for thee is pleading 
To Him who dwells above the skies? 
*Tis her’s who vowed before the altar 
Of God, who reigneth high above; 
*Tis that affection which cannot falter, 
When warmed to life by woman’s love. 


The meed of fame, the boon of glory, 
Some forever seek in vain: 

I ask not these, nor claim in story 
To inscribe my unassuming name; 

I'd rather far seek homely pleasure 
Away in lands afar, unknown, 

Were I but blest with that fond treasure— 








I'd wander far o’er distunt mountains; 
I'd trace the lone and dreary vales, 

Yo dwell contiguous to those fountains 
Where woman’s love alone prevails. 
I'd o’er the tempestuous ocean’s wave, 
Or Arab’s sandy deserts rove; 
Yea, the fierce battle’s fury brave, 
To be but blest with woman's love. 


SEvILLE- 
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THE DYING STRANGER. 





BY PYTHIAS. 





A stranger lay upon his couch, 
And wildly gazed around; 
No face of those he loved so well 
Beside his bed was found; 
Far, far from home, without a friend 
To tell the dying victim’s end. 


The hand of death upon him lay; 
His brow grew pale and cold; 

No mother humbly kneeled to pray; 
No sister there, to hold 

His head from sinking roughly down, 

Or soothe tosmiles his sickly frown. 


At times he started from his sleep, 
And loudly laughed at all; 

Then writhing, with a fearful shriek, 
Back on his couch would fall: 

Dread horror scized the gaping throng, 

Nor could the skilled his life prolong. 


“Mother! where art thou? come to me! 
Oh! ease my tortured frame! 

When young, how I have clung to thee, 
And loved to lisp thy naine! 

Mother! dear mother!—sister! save! 

For I am sinking to the grave!” 


His eye was glazed; his lips were wan; 
His spirit—it had fled! 
Alas! for thee, thou lonely man, 
The earth will be thy bed: 
No tear, save one, bedewed the eye, 
’*Mong those who saw the stranger die. 


One tender breast in pity heaved; 
One gentle damsel wept; 
Ay, for a stranger's death she grieved, 
For, far from home he slept: 
She heard him call a mother’s aid, 
And her’s long in the dust had laid. 


Kind soul! may Heaven guard her path 
Through all the scenes of life; 

Nor e’er abandon her to wrath, 
Though mother, child, or wife: 

And oh! may she receive that bliss 

She ne’er can find in world like this, 


Rest, humble stranger, rest—receive 
His spirit to Tiny arms; 
In all Thy laws he did believe, 
And loved a Saviour’s charms; 
And Thou hast promised rest to all 
Who hearken to the Gospel’s call. 


Pittsburgh, December, 1840. 
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A woman’s love—to call my own. 
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